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After  the  Cold  War,  the  region  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas 
became  a  strategic  corridor  between  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  North  and  Central  Asia, 
in  fact  a  crossroad  of  energy  corridors.  The  area’s  huge  resources  in  natural  gas  and  oil 
(according  to  some  estimates  3  percent  of  total  world  proven  reserves)  have  increased 
the  interests  of  the  major  actors.  The  U.  S.  and  the  E.U.  on  the  one  hand  and  Russia  on 
the  other  hand,  but  also  Turkey,  Israel  and  even  Iran  have  sought  to  redefine  their 
strategy  in  the  region  and  to  win  advantage  against  their  opponents. 

Russian  foreign  policy  has  become  more  radical  and  active  in  the  last  few 
years  and  Moscow  seeks  to  reaffirm  the  status-quo  in  this  zone.  The  E.U.  is  currently 
too  weak  to  counterbalance  the  advance  of  Russia  in  the  region  and  the  U.S  seems  to 
be  fully  engaged  in  Afghanistan  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf  zone. 

This  paper  will  analyze  the  interest  of  the  major  actors  in  the  region 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  and  will  suggest  what  the  United  States  could  do 
to  help  sustain  a  favorable  balance  in  the  region. 


GEOPOLITICAL  INTERESTS  IN  THE  BLACK  SEA  /  CASPIAN  REGION 


Re-reading  Zbigniew  Brzezinski’s  book  The  Grand  Chessboard:  American 
Primacy  and  its  Geostrategic  Imperatives,  you  could  easily  realize  that  the  space 
between  The  Black  Sea  and  Caspian  Sea  has  completely  changed  in  the  last  20  years. 
The  interests  of  the  major  actors  have  transformed  the  geo-political  environment  in  this 
region.  The  United  States  and  European  Union  on  one  hand  and  Russia  on  another,  as 
“geostrategic  players”,  but  also  Turkey,  Israel  and  even  Iran  as  “geopolitical  pivots”1 
tried  to  redefine  their  strategy  in  this  zone  and  to  gain  some  advantages  compared  with 
their  opponents. 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  was  seen  by  the 
Western  countries  and  especially  by  the  United  States  as  an  opportunity  to  ensure  that 
Russia  will  never  return  as  a  major  Eurasian  player  and  to  preclude  the  possible  revival 
of  her  imperial  ambition.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  West  encouraged  the  independent 
movement  in  the  former  Soviet  countries,  to  pull  them  out  from  under  the  influence  of 
Russia,  and  in  fact  to  weaken  and  contain  Russia.2  The  first  step  in  this  strategy  was  to 
attract  the  former  Warsaw  Pact’s  member  countries  (Poland,  Czech  Republic,  Hungary, 
Slovakia,  Romania  and  Bulgaria),  and  some  of  the  former  Soviet  republics  (the  Baltic 
countries  -  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia)  to  become  European  Union  members  and  to 
join  NATO.  The  second  step  has  consisted  in  encouraging  democratic  movements  (so 
called  “colored  revolutions”)3  in  former  Soviet  countries  with  large  Russian  populations 
and  with  Russian  affiliation,  traditions  and  customs  (Ukraine,  Belarus,  Republic  of 
Moldavia,  Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  Armenia,  Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Uzbekistan, 
Tajikistan  and  Turkmenistan). 


Personally,  I  think  there  was  a  third  stage  of  this  strategy,  including  the  redesign 
of  the  borders,  creation  of  a  new  “sphere  of  influence”,4  a  “sanitary  belt”  between  the 
West  and  Russia,  by  encouraging  separatist  tendencies  and  creating  new  independent 
states  such  as  West  Ukraine5  (we  have  seen  the  fracture  between  west  and  east 
Ukraine  in  the  popular  vote  during  their  last  elections),  Moldova  (without  the  disputed 
Transdniestria  region),  Chechnya,  Ingushetia  or  Dagestan. 

The  return  of  Russia,  at  least  as  a  regional  power,  in  the  international  arena  is  a 
result  of  recently  recorded  political,  diplomatic,  economic  and  even  military  successes 
(the  custom  union  agreement  signed  with  Belarus  and  Kazakhstan,  the  installation  of 
pro-Russian  governments  in  Ukraine  and  Kyrgyzstan,  the  extension  of  military 
agreements  with  Ukraine  and  Armenia,  the  installation  of  new  military  bases  in 
Abkhazia  and  South  Ossetia,  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Georgia,  etc.),  while  the  US  has 
seemed  to  be  preoccupied  by  the  “war  on  terror”  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  All  this  has 
prevented  the  implementation  of  this  third  stage.  Furthermore,  the  war  in  Georgia 
(2008)  marked  the  end  of  unipolarity  in  international  affairs,  according  to  some  political 
analysts,6  and  created  conditions  of  resetting  the  balance  of  power,  especially  in  East 
Europe,  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  result  of  energy  crises,  the  region  between  Europe,  the 
Caucasus  and  Central  Asia  became  a  strategic  corridor  toward  Europe,  the  Middle  East 
and  East  Asia,  and  attracted  the  interest  of  the  major  players  in  this  zone  situated  on  a 
crossroads  between  three  energy  networks: 

-  Europe,  Caucasus,  Central  Asia; 

-  Central  Asia,  Caucasus,  Turkey,  Israel; 
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-  China,  Central  Asia,  Caucasus. 

These  corridors  are  very  important  especially  for  European  Union  energy  supply 
security  but  also  for  the  United  States,  Israel,  Russia,  China  and  Turkey.  The  huge 
resources  in  gas  and  oil  (according  to  some  estimation  15  percent  of  the  world’s  total  oil 
proven  reserves  and  50%  of  gas  reserves)7  have  increased  the  interests  of  the  major 
actors  not  only  states  but  also  civil  and  multinational  companies,  and  heighted  the  fight 
between  them  regarding  influencing  the  local  energy  providers. 

The  Russia  -  Georgia  war,  increasing  of  EU  oil  and  gas  dependency  on  Russia, 
the  Kyrgyzstan  “revolution”  from  November  2010,  the  Iran  nuclear  disputes,  US  plans  to 
deploy  some  form  of  missile  defense  shield  in  Eastern  Europe,  Israel-Turkey  conflict 
regarding  the  Gaza  siege,  and  not  least,  the  huge  economic  crisis  that  strongly  affects 
all  the  countries  from  this  region,  are  just  some  of  main  events  that  caused  the  raising  of 
instability  in  this  zone.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  the  “frozen  conflicts”8  in  very  close 
vicinity  of  the  region  increases  its  vulnerability. 

The  US  invasion  in  Iraq  and  the  war  in  Afghanistan  determined  the  increasing 
American  interest  in  this  zone.  The  more  active  presence  of  the  USA  in  this  region  and 
the  US  decision  to  establish  new  military  bases  in  Bulgaria  and  Romania  and  install  the 
anti  ballistic  missile  system  (AEGIS)  in  Poland  and  Romania  made  Russia  concerned 
and  determined  to  regain  her  lost  power  and  influence  in  this  zone. 

If  Russia  succeeds  in  developing  a  new  security  architectures  in  her  former 
sphere  of  influence,  as  she  started  after  2000,  when  Vladimir  Putin  was  elected 
president,  the  democratization  process  of  the  countries  from  Eastern  Europe,  Caucasus 
and  Central  Asia,  the  implementation  of  free  market  policies  in  that  zone,  and  the 
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diversification  of  access  to  vital  energy  sources  will  be  slowed  or  even  halted,  which  will 
determine  the  return  of  Russia  to  imperial  status. 

From  my  point  of  view,  due  to  the  implications  on  United  States  interests  in  this 
region,  the  US  must  quickly  change  its  foreign  policy  in  this  region  and  the  American 
strategy  should  be  focused  on  neutralization  of  the  Russian  effort  to  become  at  least  a 
regional  power. 

Russian  Influence  in  the  Caucasus  History  and  the  New  Security  Challenges 

A  brief  foray  in  to  the  history  and  geography  of  Russia  reveals  that  because  of 
the  vastness  of  its  territory  (1 1  times  zones  between  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean)  and  the  landscape’s  configuration  (large  plains  and  low  plateaus),  the  Russian 
Empire  (since  the  16th  century),  Soviet  Union  (from  1919  to  1989)  or  Republic  of  Russia 
(after  1990),  have  tried  to  adjust  their  foreign  politics  and  military  strategies  in  order  to 
resist  external  threats,  to  protect  its  interests  and  its  vital  spaces.  The  lack  of  natural 
barriers  that  could  potentially  enforce  defensive  positions  around  the  heart  of  the 
Russian  territory  (the  land  between  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Donetsk,  Volga  Plain,  Ural 
Mountains  and  the  Barents  Sea  in  the  North),  determined  an  offensive  and  aggressive 
political  stance  towards  the  neighboring  countries.  According  to  the  statement  made  by 
Catherine  II  the  Great  (1762-1796):  “I  have  no  way  to  defend  my  borders,  except  to 
extend  them”.  So,  Russian  conquest  was  focused  on  reaching  step  by  step  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  Baltic  Sea  in  the  west  and  northwest,  the  Black  Sea  and 
Caspian  Sea  in  the  south,  then,  the  Tien  Shan  and  Pamir  Mountains  range  in  the  south 
east,  and  later  the  Pacific  Ocean  coast  in  the  Far  East  (natural  boundaries).9 
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The  conquest  of  the  Caucasus  followed  this  policy,  and  the  territorial  expansion 
of  Russia  in  this  zone  started  in  the  16th  century  when  the  Russian  king  Ivan  IV  “The 
Terrible”  defeated  the  Tatars,  annexed  Astrakhan  Khanate  in  1556  (what  is  now 
Kalmykia),  and  gained  access  to  future  territories  in  Caucasus10  and  Central  Asia. 

Then,  after  the  wars  with  Persia  (1 804-1 81 3,  and  1 826-1 828),  the  Russian  Empire 
annexed  Georgia,  Dagestan,  North  of  Azerbaijan  and  North  of  Armenia  (including  the 
largest  Armenian  city  Yerevan),  and  after  the  war  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  (1 877- 
1878),  zones  around  Batumi  (Georgia),  Kars  and  Ardahan  (Turkey),  regions  that  will  be 
grouped  in  the  Russian  province  of  Georgia. 

The  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917  provided  a  good  opportunity  for  Georgia, 
Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  to  regain  their  independence,  initially  as  a  confederative 
republic  (the  Transcaucasian  Democratic  Federative  Republic  which  lasted  from 
February  to  May  1 91 8),  and  then  as  independent  countries  (we  have  to  mention  here 
that  the  Azerbaijan  Democratic  Republic  was  the  first  modern  parliamentary  republic  in 
the  Muslim  World,  and  the  first  Islamic  country  that  gave  to  women  the  right  to  vote). 
Very  soon  Armenia  invaded  her  neighbors,  to  liberate  parts  of  provinces  most  populated 
by  the  Armenians  (in  Georgia,  the  cities  of  Borchalu  and  Akhalkalaki  and  in  Azerbaijan 
the  Karabakh  region),  but  the  war  was  stopped  by  British  intervention  and  despite 
military  success  these  territory  remained  outside  the  Armenian  Democratic  Republic. 

The  discovery  of  the  huge  oil  and  gas  resources  in  the  Caspian  Sea  zone  and  in 
Central  Asia,  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Western  countries  to  these  areas.  At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the  Entente  powers 
(United  Kingdom,  France,  United  States  of  America,  Italy  and  Japan)  recognized  the  de 
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facto  existence  of  three  new  Caucasian  republics  -  Georgia,  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan 
(Treaty  of  Sevres).11  At  that  moment,  large  parts  of  Turkey  were  under  military 
occupation  and  that  determined  the  establishment  of  the  Turkish  national  movement 
under  the  leadership  of  Mustafa  Kemal  Ataturk.  He  started  the  Turkish  War  of 
Independence  to  expel  the  occupation  forces  from  the  country  and  to  revoke  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  In  1923,  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne12  confirmed  international 
recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  new  Republic  of  Turkey. 

World  War  I  and  the  rise  of  modern  Turkey  produced  a  power  vacuum  in 
international  relationships  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Caucasus  that  Russia  knew  how  to 
exploit.  In  1920  Georgia  was  under  British  protection  (to  prevent  conflict  with  Armenia 
supported  by  the  U.S.),  Armenia  was  attacked  by  the  Turkish  nationalist  forces  and  lost 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  territory  granted  by  Treaty  of  Sevres  and  Azerbaijan  was 
invaded  by  the  Bolshevik  1 1th  Soviet  Red  Army  (Lenin  said  that  the  invasion  was 
justified  because  “Soviet  Russia  could  not  survive  without  Baku  oil”).13  By  1921 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia  and  Armenia  had  been  annexed  by  Russia  as  part  of  the 
Transcaucasian  SFSR,  and  for  more  than  70  years  the  Caucasus  would  be  under 
Russia  Soviet  authority. 

The  situation  is  more  complicated  today  because  of  the  Russian  policy  to  mix  the 
nations  that  it  has  conquered.  To  maintain  her  influence  in  the  zone,  Russia  has  tried  to 
manage  the  independence  movements  of  the  provinces,  and  also  to  support  minorities 
or  peripheral  nationalities  as  a  continuation  of  the  imperial  policy  “divide  and  impera.”14 
This  politics  can  be  easily  seen  in  the  North  Caucasus. 
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The  North  Caucasus,  compared  with  other  areas  from  the  Russian  sphere  of 
dominance,  is  a  relatively  small  territory  where  there  are  tens  of  ancient  nationalities 
living  with  different  culture  and  religious  beliefs,  all  of  them  having  been  incorporated 
into  Russian  boundaries  by  the  Russian  tsars,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  communist 
regime  was  very  strict  and  every  “dissident”  was  deported  to  Siberia.  Some  of  the  local 
population  was  replaced  in  the  1950’s  -  1960’s  with  a  population  of  Russian  origins.  On 
another  hand,  tribalism  is  common  for  almost  all  ethnic  groups,  the  clan  and  the  blood 
link  being  more  important  than  ethnicity  or  religion.  During  the  war  led  by  the  USSR  in 
Afghanistan,  the  clans  changed  their  loyalty  from  one  side  to  another  according  to  their 
leader’s  interests,  just  as  happens  today  in  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan. 

The  “ethnic,  linguistic  and  cultural  diversity”15  of  the  region  has  played  an 
important  role  in  favor  of  Russia,  who  used  the  dissension  between  ethnic  groups  as  a 
tool  for  keeping  a  strong  control  over  the  zone  and  to  dominate  the  minorities.  Even 
though  such  dissent  existed  in  Soviet  time,  it  come  to  the  attention  of  the  international 
public  following  the  dissolution  of  the  USSR,  first  as  ethnic  struggles  and  then  as 
independent  movements.  Russia  supported  the  fighting  factions  as  much  as  the  rivalries 
between  former  Soviet  republics  in  so  called  “frozen  conflicts”,  just  to  maintain  her 
status  in  an  area  of  interest. 

For  example,  Russia  sustained  the  Ossets  in  1992-1993  against  Ingush  guerillas 
who  wanted  to  recover  the  region  Prigorodny  which  was  attached  by  President  Nikita 
Khrushchev  to  Ossetia.16 

In  the  same  period  of  time,  Moscow  supported  the  Abkhazian  and  Chechen 
insurgency  against  the  Georgian  Army  when  Georgia  wanted  to  reassert  control  over 
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the  separatist  regions  of  Abkhazia  and  South  Ossetia  and  one  year  later  Russian  troops 
invaded  Chechnya  “in  order  to  prevent  Chechnya's  effort  to  secede  from  the  Russian 
Federation.  After  almost  2  years  of  fighting,  a  peace  agreement  was  reached.  As  part  of 
that  agreement,  resolution  of  Chechnya's  call  for  independence  was  postponed  for  up  to 
5  years.  Tens  of  thousands  of  civilians  were  killed  and  over  500,000  persons  displaced 
since  the  conflict  began.”17  But  the  story  wasn’t  finished.  After  a  short  calm  period,  the 
war  restarted  in  the  region  but  in  another  way  -  terrorism.  The  new  Russian  president 
Vladimir  Putin  sent  more  than  20,000  soldiers  into  Chechnya  to  eliminate  the  secession 
threat.  The  effect  -  thousands  of  dead,  tens  of  thousands  of  internally  displaced 
persons,  dozens  of  cities  destroyed  (for  example  the  largest  city  Grozny),  increasing 
Muslim  insurgency,  corruption  and  no  end  to  poverty. 

In  fact,  the  Muslim  insurgency  became  more  active,  especially  against  Russian 
officials  and  local  collaborationist  structures  (it  is  more  active  today  with  Iranian  and 
even  Turkish  support)  as  a  result  of  the  last  20  years  in  which  Russia  encouraged 
corruption  and  tribal  local  leaders  who  served  for  preservation  of  their  domination  in  the 
zone.  The  Caucasus  Emirate,  whose  leader  (emir)  is  Doku  Umarov  (a  veteran  of  the 
second  Chechen  war),  was  founded  in  2007  as  a  successor  of  the  Republic  of  Ichkeria, 
a  Chechen  secessionist  government  (2006).  Umarov  doesn’t  recognize  the  rule  of  law 
or  Russia’s  boundaries  and  is  trying  to  extend  the  influence  of  his  movement  over 
Chechnya,  Ingushetia  and  Dagestan,  to  establish  an  Islamic  Emirate  where  Sharia,  the 
fundamentalist  Islamic  law,  will  be  the  supreme  law. 

As  a  result,  Russia  has  had  to  face  terrorism,  not  just  in  the  territory  of  her 
secessionist  republics,  but  everywhere,  even  in  her  capital  city.  The  Red  Square 
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bombing  (2003),  Stavropol  train  bombing  (2003),  Beslan  school  hostage  crisis  (2004) 
and  suicide  attacks  on  the  Lubyanka  subway  station  and  Park  Kultury  (201 0)18  have 
threatened  the  government  in  Moscow  and  may  determine  a  new  approach  in  fighting 
against  Muslim  insurgency  (or  independent  movements???). 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  serious  problems  in  the  Caucasus,  Russian  president 
Dmitry  Medvedev  decided  on  January  20,  2010  to  create  the  North  Caucasus 
Federative  Region,  naming  the  former  governor  of  Krasnoyarsk  territory  (Siberia), 
Alexander  Hloponin,  as  his  representative  in  this  predominantly  Muslim  region.  This 
federal  region  includes  the  republics  of  Dagestan,  Ingushetia,  Kabardino-Balkaria, 
Karachaevo-Cherkezia,  North  Ossetia,  Chechnya  and  Stavropol  territory.  “The 
Kremlin’s  Administrative  Solution”19  for  North  Caucasus  and  especially  for  the  Chechen 
crises  was  to  solve  the  social  and  economic  problem  in  that  zone  by  increasing 
investment  and  developing  entrepreneurship,  to  end  corruption  and  not  least,  to  spread 
education  for  the  young  generation  by  developing  a  large  school  system.20  The  Kremlin 
realized  that  a  soft  approach  to  Caucasus  problems  is  better  than  violent  action,  even  if 
the  process  requires  a  long  term  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  success  could  “temperate  the 
climate”  in  other  separatists  zones  like  Ingushetia,  Dagestan  and  Balkaria  or  even  in 
self-declared  independent  republics  like  Ossetia,  Abkhazia  or  Transdniestria.  But  most 
important  to  Russia  is  avoiding  the  independent  or  secessionist  domino  game. 

Russia  has  two  different  standards:  one  for  the  enclaves  (as  you  will  see  in  the 
next  chapter)  with  a  Russian  population  majority,21  and  another  one  for  populations  that 
want  to  reach  their  independence  like  Chechnya,  Dagestan  or  Ingushetia.  For  these 
nations,  Russia  has  no  compassion,  their  territories  are  part  of  Russia  and  that  is  it. 
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Their  independence  struggles  are  considered  terrorist  attacks  and  Russian  repression  is 
brutal. 

What  do  Chechnya,  Ingushetia,  North  and  South  Ossetia,  Dagestan  and 
Abkhazia  have  in  common  and  why  do  these  regions  have  importance  for  Russia?  I 
have  identified  some  major  reasons: 

First  of  all,  if  Russia  loses  the  Caucasus  mountain  peaks  and  passes,  she  would 
lose  any  possibility  to  influence  Georgia,  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  and  in  this  case  she 
could  lose  the  entire  area  to  the  south,  the  zone  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas 
and  her  access  to  the  Middle  East.  In  this  moment,  the  North  Caucasus  region  is 
Russia’s  forward  outpost  either  for  her  southern  defense  or  for  her  expansion  in  the 
south  (if  she  recovers  her  lost  power). 

Also,  the  region  contains  a  huge  net  of  oil  and  gas  pipelines  that  connect  the 
energy  sources  and  producers  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Central  Asia  with  important 
markets  such  as  the  European  Union,  Israel  and  China.  To  maintain  her  dominance  in 
this  region  and  to  have  control  over  the  main  natural  resources  -  oil  and  gas,  gives 
Russia  an  ascendant  position  in  its  relationship  with  the  EU  and  Turkey.  You  will  see  in 
the  next  chapter  this  is  the  key  for  affirming  herself  as  a  regional  power. 

Finally,  Russia  is  threatened  by  the  possibility  of  having  in  her  proximity  an 
Islamic  fundamentalist  country  which  can  encourage  her  large  Muslim  population  to 
fight  for  independence.  The  fact  that  all  of  the  countries  from  her  neighborhood  in 
Central  Asia  share  the  same  religion,  beliefs  and  tradition,  could  create  geopolitical 
advantages  for  Russia  traditional  enemies  -  Iran  and  Turkey,  and  could  open  to  China 
access  to  Caspian  oil  and  gas  resources  (knowing  that  China  is  investing  in  developing 
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countries  without  imposing  political  or  religious  conditions).  On  the  other  hand  in  case  of 
a  global  conflict  with  the  Islamic  world,  the  Russian  Muslims  from  within  the  country 
could  become  a  “fifth  column”  and  this  is  what  the  Russian  Federation  wants  to  avoid 
today  in  Chechnya. 

Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  have  been  fighting  since  1988  for  control  over 
Nagorno  Karabakh,  an  enclave  with  an  Armenian  majority  (190.000  inhabitants,  80% 
Armenians,  20  percent  Azeri)  but  located  on  Azerbaijan’s  territory  because  of  a  political 
decision  by  losip  Stalin  in  1923.  In  1988  Russian  president  Mikhail  Gorbachev  could 
have  ended  the  conflict  but  was  more  preoccupied  with  the  Soviet  withdrawal  from 
Afghanistan.  A  new  military  intervention,  in  this  case  in  the  Caucasus  zone,  would  have 
damaged  the  image  of  his  reform  program  (glasnost  and  perestroika).  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  USSR  in  1 991 ,  when  these  two  republics  became  independent,  the 
conflict  escalated  and  transformed  into  a  real  war  (1992-1994)  that  caused  thousands  of 
causalities  and  created  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  on  both  sides.  As  an  effect 
of  the  armistice  signed  in  1994  (through  Russian  negotiation),  Nagorno  Karabakh  was 
fully  controlled  by  the  Armenians  together  with  a  strip  of  land  that  connects  it  with 
Armenia  (20  to  25  percent  of  Azeri’s  territory).  As  a  result,  the  Nahicevan  province  (an 
Azeri  enclave)  is  totally  isolated  from  Azerbaijan.  In  response,  Azerbaijan  blockaded 
Armenia.  The  situation  is  still  explosive.  In  2010,  the  agreement  signed  by  Moscow  and 
Yerevan  extended  the  stationing  of  the  Russian  military  troops  until  2044  (the  102nd 
Russian  military  base,  located  in  Giumri,  with  more  than  3000  soldiers),  and  changed 
the  power  equilibrium  in  the  zone.  Furthermore,  Turkey’s  growing  power  has  threatened 
Armenia  in  the  last  few  years  and  this  is  another  reason  for  Erevan  to  cultivate  a  close 
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relationship  with  Russia,  a  country  which  shares  similar  Orthodox  traditions.  In  fact,  the 
international  relationship  between  Armenia  and  Turkey  is  still  affected  by  the  fact  that 
Turkey  doesn’t  recognize  the  Armenian  genocide  of  1915-1916,  when  over  1 .5  million 
Armenians  were  killed  by  the  Ottoman  authorities.  In  October  2009,  Armenia  and 
Turkey  signed  an  agreement  to  establish  diplomatic  relationship  and  to  reopen  the 
common  border,  but  ratification  of  the  text  has  been  delayed  because  of  mutual 
accusations  of  lack  of  commitment  to  reconciliation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Azerbaijan  naturally  tends  to  be  closer  to  Turkey  because 
of  a  common  Islamic  and  Turkish  origin.  It  would  seem  more  natural  to  be  closer  with 
Iran,  but  once  again,  the  past  seriously  hinders  their  relationship.  As  I  said,  in  1928, 
after  the  Russia-Persia  war,  historic  Azerbaijan  was  divided  into  two  parts;  the  southern 
region  went  to  Iran  and  the  northern  part  to  Russia.  Living  inside  Iran  are  around  25-30 
million  Azeri  people  (the  population  of  Azerbaijan  is  currently  8.5  million). 

Likewise,  the  importance  of  Azerbaijan  grows  exponentially  today,  because  of  its 
huge  gas  and  oil  resources.  US  Department  of  States  stated  in  its  official  site  that 
“Azerbaijan  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  spots  in  the  world  for  oil  exploitation 
and  development.  Proven  oil  reserves  in  the  Caspian  Basin  (16  billion  barrels  and 
possible  reserves  of  up  to  200  billion  barrels),  which  Azerbaijan  shares  with  Russia, 
Kazakhstan,  Turkmenistan  and  Iran,  are  comparable  in  size  to  North  Sea  reserves 
several  decades  ago.”22  This  importance  was  seen  in  the  American  decision  to  support 
and  to  fund  construction  of  the  BTC  oil  pipeline  (the  pipeline  carries  more  than  1  percent 
of  global  oil  resources)  that  was  inaugurated  on  May  25,  2005. 
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The  BTC  pipeline  (1  million  barrels  per  day  capacity),  links  the  Caspian  sources 
of  oil  from  Baku  (capital  of  Azerbaijan)  to  Tbilisi  (capital  of  Georgia)  and  finally  with 
Ceyhan  (a  Mediterranean  Turkish  harbor).  The  route  of  this  oil  pipeline  bypasses  Iran 
and  Russia  in  order  to  bring  Caspian  oil  to  US,  Israel  and  Western  Europe  markets. 

The  US  Company  Bechtel  was  the  main  contractor  for  design  and  construction  and 
British  Petroleum  (BP)  is  the  majority  shareholder  (the  final  cost  of  the  project  was  $3.9 
billion). 23  Most  important,  this  project  contributes  to  energy  security  independence  for 
Israel. 

Another  important  project  financed  by  the  Western  economies  is  the  BTE  natural 
gas  pipeline  (Baku,  Tbilisi,  Erzurum),  with  a  capacity  of  8.8  billion  cubic  meters  per  year, 
which  transits  Georgia  and  ends  in  Turkey  where  it  is  connected  to  Europe  through  the 
Greek  gas  network;  but  Azerbaijan’s  export  capacity  would  be  more  if  the  planned 
European  project  Nabbuco  pipeline  could  be  implemented. 

The  BTC  and  BTE  projects  couldn’t  be  overlooked  by  Moscow,  which  saw  its 
monopoly  on  energy  routes  to  Europe  threatened.  Russia  is  trying  to  develop  another  oil 
and  gas  project  (the  South  Stream  pipeline)24  in  order  to  preserve  her  economic 
interests  and  political  influence  in  the  Caucasus  zone. 

Georgia  declared  her  independence  in  1991,  and  seemed  to  be  truly 
independent  from  Russia’s  influence  just  after  2004  when  Mihail  Saakashvili  won  the 
presidential  elections. 

The  first  conflict  was  in  South  Ossetia.  The  Ossetians,  Caucasian  people,  live  in 
two  provinces:  North  Ossetia,  a  Russian  province  with  600,000  inhabitants  and  South 
Ossetia,  a  part  of  the  Georgian  republic  with  100,000  people,  65  percent  Ossetians  and 
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30  percent  Georgians.  It  is  worth  noting  that  90  percent  of  South  Ossetia’s  current 
population  has  Russian  passports.25  This  province  declared  her  independence  in  1990 
but  very  soon  the  military  conflict  erupted.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  93  villages  were 
completely  burned,  more  than  1000  people  were  killed  and  60  -  70,000  persons  were 
displaced.26  The  conflict  ended  when  Georgia  decided  to  join  the  CIS  (Commonwealth 
of  Independent  States  -  a  regional  organization  which  included  1 2  of  the  15  former 
Soviet  republics)  in  December  1993,  which  allowed  the  establishment  of  Russian 
military  bases  on  its  territory.  Russia  continued  to  encourage  Ossetia’s  separatist 
actions,  and  the  presence  of  its  troops  in  Georgia  complicated  OSCE  (Organization  for 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe)  action  to  end  the  conflict.  However,  in  1999  (during 
the  OSCE  Summit  in  Istanbul),  Moscow  accepted  withdrawal  of  its  troops  from 
Georgian  territory.  The  last  Russian  military  forces  left  Georgia  (not  including  the 
disputed  enclaves  of  Abkhazia  and  South  Ossetia)  in  2007  after  postponing  this  move 
several  times. 

The  second  conflict  was  in  Abkhazia.  The  territory  of  Abkhazia  (8432  square  km) 
lies  between  the  rivers  Psou  in  the  north  and  Ingur  to  the  south,  as  a  province  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  Republic  of  Georgia  (this  territory  was  annexed  to  Georgia 
by  Stalin  in  1933,  as  an  autonomous  republic.  According  to  Abkhaz  authorities  the 
region  has  a  population  of  215,972  inhabitants,  of  whom  43.8  percent  are  Abkhaz 
people,  21.3  percent  Georgians,  20.8  percent  Armenians,  10.8  percent  Russians  and 
0.7  percent  Greeks.27  In  the  last  century  most  of  the  Abkhaz  Muslim  population 
emigrated  to  Turkey  and  the  Greek  minority  was  deported  especially  in  Armenia  and  in 
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Nagorno  Karabakh.  In  the  Soviet  period,  the  Georgian  population  was  displaced  in  this 
zone  and  the  Abkhaz  population  lost  majority  status. 

The  conflict  between  Georgia  and  Abkhazia  erupted  violently  in  August  1992 
when  Abkhazia  tried  to  declare  independence.  Georgian  troops  quickly  occupied  the 
town  of  Sukhumi  (the  capital  of  Abkhazia  and  its  Black  Sea  harbor),  and  forced  the  so 
called  “Abkhaz  Government”  to  withdraw  to  Gudauta,  where  the  Abkhaz  forces 
organized  the  resistance.  With  massive  military  and  logistical  support  from  Russia  and 
ten  thousand  volunteer  troops  from  Muslim  republic  from  the  North  Caucasus,  including 
Chechens  led  by  the  “Russian  hero”  Shamil  Basaev  (after  that,  as  leader  of  the 
independence  movement  of  Chechnya,  he  was  known  as  “the  number  one  terrorist  of 
Russia”),  Abkhazian  troops  were  able  to  repel  the  Georgian  Army  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river  Ingur  (unofficial  border  between  Georgia  and  Abkhazia).  The  war  lasted  a  year, 
and  most  of  the  fightings  took  place  in  the  city  Sukhumi;  10,000  people  were  killed  and 
nearly  250  thousand  were  displaced  in  Georgia  and  Russia.28 

The  first  progress  in  Georgia  occurred  after  2004  when  Saakashvili  was  elected 
president.  In  his  foreign  policy,  the  regime  led  by  Saakashvili  has  reshaped  relations 
with  the  EU  and  US.  In  June  2004,  Georgia  was  included  in  the  ENP  (European 
Neighborhood  Policy),29  an  EU  program  which  manage  the  relations  with  its  neighbors. 
Georgia's  participation  in  ENP  has  enabled  the  EU’s  involvement  in  the  South 
Caucasus  region  throughout  EIDHR  (European  Instrument  for  Democracy  and  Human 
Right).30  In  the  same  year,  Georgia  became  the  first  country  from  the  Caucasus  and 
Central  Asia  to  sign  an  Individual  Partnership  Action  Plan  with  NATO,  but  desire  to  join 
didn’t  materialize  at  the  Bucharest  NATO  Summit  in  2009  due  to  conflicts  between 
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country  members  and  especially  because  of  the  opposition  of  Germany  and  France 
(these  two  countries  tend  to  have  a  close  relationship  with  Russia  which  was  never 
comfortable  with  NATO  and  EU  enlargement). 

Since  2004,  the  US  has  become  the  largest  donor  to  Georgia  (in  infrastructure 
projects,  administrative  programs  and  technical  assistance,  regional  trade  and  military 
assistance),  with  over  one  billion  dollars  per  year,  while  Georgia  has  turned  into  one  of 
the  American  partners  in  the  war  against  terrorism  with  a  great  military  contribution  for 
the  Coalition  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Georgia  is  considered  by  the  US  as  being  a  vital 
ally  for  the  future  strategic  challenges  of  NATO  and  as  a  significant  transit  country  both 
in  terms  of  security  and  diversification  of  energy  suppliers. 

On  the  other  hand  Saakashvili’s  internal  policy  was  focused  on  eliminating 
corruption,  stabilizing  the  economy  and  fiscal  management,  and  not  least  on  territorial 
reunification  of  all  historical  Georgian  provinces.  Regarding  the  last  political  goal,  the 
new  Georgian  leader  started  with  a  success.  The  Georgian  soldiers  succeeded  by 
removing  forces  that  supported  Aslan  Abaside,  the  leader  of  Adjaria,  a  semi- 
autonomous  region  sustained  by  Russia  (in  Batumi,  the  largest  town  in  Adjaria,  where 
Russia  had  until  2006,  a  military  base)  and  to  reestablish  Georgian  control  in  this 
“separatist  province”.  But  very  soon  the  situation  became  again  very  dangerous  for 
Georgia  independence. 

After  recognition  of  Kosovo  by  the  US  and  most  of  the  Western  countries  in 
February  2008,  the  two  self  proclaimed  republics,  South  Ossetia  and  Abkhazia  started 
to  press  Russia  to  formally  recognize  them.  Russia  has  not  gone  that  far,  but  she  made 
an  important  step  in  this  direction  in  April  announcing  the  intensification  of  its  relations 
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with  these  two  territories  and  in  particular  trade,  determining  the  growth  of  tensions  in 
the  region. 

In  July,  hostilities  between  Ossetians  and  the  Georgia  Armed  Forces  restarted. 
The  situation  escaladed  very  quickly  and  transformed  into  a  bloody  war  between 
Georgia  on  one  side  and  South  Ossetia,  Abkhazia  and  Russia  (who  supported  them 
openly),  on  the  other.  On  August  7,  2008  the  Georgian  Army  started  military  operations 
in  South  Ossetia,  using  artillery  and  missiles  launchers.  Russia  immediately  accused 
Georgia  of  “genocide”  claiming  that  more  than  1600  civilian  Ossetians  were  killed. 

These  allegations  couldn’t  be  proven  and  Human  Rights  Watch  accused  Russia  of 
exaggerating  the  number  of  victims.  On  August  8,  The  58th  Russian  Army  invaded 
South  Ossetia  through  the  Roki  Tunnel  controlled  by  Russia.  Meanwhile  Russian  Air 
forces  conducted  a  series  of  air  raids  on  Georgian  territory.  After  several  days  of  heavy 
fighting,  the  Georgian  Army  was  ejected  from  South  Ossetia.  On  August  1 1  the  Russian 
Army  began  its  march  in  western  Georgia  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  conquered  the 
Georgian  town  of  Gori,  in  the  central  part  of  the  country  (about  50  miles  from  Tbilisi). 
Under  the  pressure  of  the  international  community  (especially  the  US  and  EU), 
president  Dmitry  Medvedev  ordered  a  stop  to  military  operations.  He  accepted  the 
peace  agreement  proposed  by  Nicolas  Sarkozy,  president  of  France  who  had  visited 
Moscow  (ceasing  hostilities,  removing  the  use  of  forces  as  means  of  solving  the  conflict, 
the  withdrawal  of  Georgian  and  Russian  troops  in  the  positions  before  August  7,  free 
access  for  humanitarian  aid  and  initiating  international  negotiations  on  the  status  of 
Abkhazia  and  South  Ossetia). 
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Georgia  signed  the  peace  agreement  on  August  15  followed  by  Russia  on 
August  16.  We  have  to  note  that  on  August  26  Russia  recognized  the  independence  of 
these  two  separatist  regions  (Venezuela,  Nicaragua  and  Nauru  are  the  only  other 
countries  that  have  recognized  the  independence  of  Abkhazia  and  South  Ossetia  at 
present).  The  Russian  troops  are  still  in  military  bases  in  these  two  “republics”. 

What  did  Russia  want  to  show  us  with  the  invasion  in  Georgia? 

The  main  objective  was  to  send  a  clear  message  (especially  for  US  and  EU)  that 
Russia  is  again  a  great  power  which  has  the  will  and  ability  to  resist  any  violation  of  her 
“vital  space”,  traditional  sphere  of  influence  and  strategic  interests.  Many  political 
analysts  consider  that  the  war  in  Georgia  marked  the  finish  of  the  “multipolar  world”  and 
the  beginning  of  a  new  international  order  in  which  Russia  will  have  an  important  role, 
especially  in  Eurasia. 

The  second  objective  was  to  obtain  a  “demonstrative  effect”  in  Russia’s 
neighborhood,  and  even  if  it  seems  to  be  strange,  Russia  focused  primarily  on  the 
countries  closest  to  Europe  (most  geo-political  analysts  believes  that  Ukraine  was  the 
main  audience). 

One  targeted  group  consists  of  countries  with  the  tendency  to  be  in  close 
relationship  with  Russia  like  Armenia,  Kazakhstan,  Uzbekistan,  Turkmenistan,  Tajikistan 
and  Kyrgyzstan  (from  Asia)  or  Belarus,  Ukraine,  Hungary,  Slovakia  and  Bulgaria  (from 
Europe).  Russia  tried  in  this  case  to  strengthen  their  ties  with  Moscow  in  order  to 
counterbalance  or  to  stop  the  expansion  of  the  US  and  EU  interests  in  her  so  called 
“traditional  sphere  of  influence”.  The  result  was  seen  in  Ukraine  where  a  pro-Russian 
president  won  the  elections  in  2010,  in  Kyrgyzstan  in  2010  (another  “revolution”  made  in 
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Russia),  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  countries  that  officially  support  the  Russian  energetic 
project  (the  South  Stream  gas  pipeline  agreement  was  signed  In  November  2010  in 
Sofia  making  the  Nabbuco  project  almost  irrelevant),  or  in  Belarus  and  Kazakhstan 
(countries  which  signed  with  Russia  an  agreement  for  custom  union).  Moreover,  military 
speaking,  Russia  succeeded  in  reinforcing  her  defense  posture  with  military  outposts  in 
Baranovici  and  Vileyka  (Belarus),  Sevastopol  (Ukraine  -  who  signed  a  new  agreement 
to  allow  the  presence  of  her  troops  until  2044),  Tiraspol  (Republic  of  Moldavia),  Erebuni 
and  Gyumri  (Armenia),  Sary  Shagan  and  Baikonur  (Kazakhstan),  Kant  and  Och 
(Kyrgyzstan),  and  Nurek  and  Dushanbe  (Tajikistan).  The  exterior  ring  was  closed  with 
the  future  installation  of  another  two  military  base  with  more  than  3000  soldiers  in 
Abkhazia  and  South  Ossetia. 

To  strengthen  this  defensive  ring,  Russia  ,  Armenia,  Kazakhstan,  Uzbekistan, 
Tajikistan  and  Kyrgyzstan  agreed  on  February  4,  2009,  in  Moscow,  to  form  a  Collective 
Rapid  Reaction  Force  of  the  Collective  Security  Treaty  Organization  (CSTO)31  that  will 
be  located  in  Russia  and  partially  in  Kyrgyzstan  and  that  will  have  the  mission  of 
responding  to  any  external  threats.  A  day  before  this  event  Russia  signed  an  agreement 
with  Belarus  on  building  a  unified  air  defense  system  (as  a  response  to  US  intention  to 
install  elements  of  its  anti-missile  shield  in  Romania  and  Bulgaria),  and  obtained  from 
Kyrgyzstan  acceptance  to  put  into  operation  a  modern  radar  station  in  Tchui. 

A  second  group  consist  of  countries  that  understand  Russia’s  new  policy  like  the 
revival  of  the  Soviet  tendency  to  dominate  small  countries  from  her  neighborhood,  and 
in  this  category  I  want  to  include  Poland,  the  Czech  Republic  and  Romania  (from 
Eastern  Europe),  and  Azerbaijan  and  Georgia  (from  the  Caucasus).  For  these 
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countries,  the  war  in  Georgia  (from  Russian  perspective)  was  pursued  to  supply 
uncertainties  about  the  US’s  ability  to  ensure  regional  security  and  finally  to  diminish 
efforts  to  oppose  Russia’s  policy  for  new  security  architectures  in  Europe  and  for 
preservation  of  the  Russian  energy  design  in  Asia.  For  these  countries  the  message 
was  that  Russia  is  no  longer  an  inert  geopolitical  stakeholder  as  in  the  1990’s  and  now 
she  returns  to  a  more  traditional  doctrine  -  the  preservation  of  the  vital  space  and 
strategic  interests  in  her  “near  abroad”.  Now  Russia  hopes  to  discourage  the 
continuation  of  the  Western  intrusion  into  this  space,  forcing  the  West,  to  limit  its 
interests  in  Black  Sea  zone  and  Caucasus  in  exchange  for  Moscow’s  cooperation  and 
assistance  on  other  sensitive  issues  of  international  security. 

Turkey  as  a  Rising  Regional  Power 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  led  to  a  decline  in  Russian-Turkish  relations  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  increased  Turkish’s  freedom  of  action  in  South  Eastern 
Europe  and  in  Caucasus.  Turkey  is  one  of  the  visible  rising  regional  powers.  The 
country  is  trying  to  expand  its  influence  inside  the  former  Ottoman  Empire  borders.  In 
this  moment,  she  has  not  focused  on  certain  regions  or  countries  and  seems  more 
willing  to  show  her  Islamic  roots  and  her  independence  in  regional  foreign  affairs  by 
promoting  close  relationship  with  the  European  Union,  Russia,  Georgia  and  Armenia 
but  also  with  Israel,  Azerbaijan,  Iran  and  Syria. 

Ankara’s  diplomatic  efforts  have  been  supported  by  Turkey’s  geostrategic 
position,  by  its  regional  politics  and  trade.  Turkey  is  both  a  NATO  (1952)  and  OIC32 
(1969)  member,  a  country  which  started  EU  accession  negotiations  in  2005,  but  also  a 
country  with  strong  ties  in  the  Middle  East,  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia.  It’s  an  active 
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mediator  and  an  important  stakeholder  in  international  effort  to  stabilize  Iraq  after  the 
withdrawal  of  US  forces  and  to  clarify  the  status  of  Kirkuk33  (the  city  is  wanted  by  the 
Kurds  to  be  incorporated  in  a  Kurdistan  autonomous  region  in  spite  of  Iraqi  resistance). 
Moreover,  Ankara’s  position  is  vital  for  dialogue  with  Israel  (in  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
peace  process),  critical  for  supporting  US  military  effort  in  Afghanistan  (see  the  military 
base  from  Incirlik)34  and  indispensable  for  energy  corridors  building.35 

The  lack  of  a  strong  EU  and  Russian  presence  in  the  Middle  East  and  Caucasus 
regions  helped  increase  the  Turkish  influence  in  that  zone.  It  also  explains  the  critical 
tone  adopted  by  Ankara  regarding  the  US  and  Israel,  and  allows  a  closer  relationships 
with  Syria  and  Iran.  In  fact  Turkey’s  perception  abroad  that  it  would  be  a  “vassal”  of  the 
US  was  shattered  in  2003  when  Ankara’s  parliament  refused  to  allow  US  troops  to  open 
a  second  front  against  Iraq  through  Turkey.  Moreover,  the  Turkish  decision  to  improve 
relations  with  Iran  and  Syria  amid  deterioration  of  diplomatic  relationship  with  Israel 
(because  of  the  Gaza  Siege)  dissatisfied  Washington. 

The  coming  to  power  of  the  Justice  and  Development  Party,  and  the  reforms 
imposed  by  the  Prime  Minister  Recep  Erdogan,  has  alleviated  the  strictly  secular 
establishment36  imposed  in  the  past  by  the  Turkish  Army.  Without  promoting  Islamic 
fundamentalism,  these  reforms  have  permitted  the  restoration  of  the  Muslim  identity  of 
Turks  that  created  a  wave  of  sympathy  towards  Turkey  in  other  predominantly  Islamic 
countries.  The  traditional  Turkish  isolation  politics  has  been  replaced  with  a  policy  of 
open  doors  for  all  countries  from  Turkey’s  neighborhood,  based  on  multilateral 
cooperation.  Ankara’s  policy  considers  the  promotion  of  mutual  interdependence 
between  neighbors  in  order  to  avoid  conflicts  and  ensure  stability,  and  Turkey’s 
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advantage  is  having  close  cultural  and  linguistic  ties  with  majority  Muslim  areas  of  the 
Caucasus  and  sharing  the  same  democratic  values  with  Western  countries. 

Politically  speaking,  in  the  last  20  years,  Turkey  moved  closer  to  Russia  than  to 
the  US.  Officials  from  Ankara  and  Moscow  seem  to  share  the  same  view  regarding  their 
close  neighborhood  and  the  US  engagement  in  the  Middle  East  and  Caucasus  zone 
has  been  seen  as  an  intrusion  in  their  sphere  of  interests.  Moreover,  financial  losses 
and  the  lack  of  tangible  benefits  accruing  from  Turkish  support  of  the  US  in  the  Gulf 
War,  the  autonomy  of  the  Iraqi  Kurds  and  the  reluctance  of  the  US  to  take  direct  military 
actions  against  the  PKK  (Kurdistan  Workers’  Party),  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
Anti-Americanism  in  Turkey.37 

Therefore,  after  the  conflict  in  Georgia,  Ankara  proposed  “The  Stability  and 
Cooperation  Platform”  in  the  Caucasus  which  included  Turkey,  Russia,  Georgia, 
Armenia  and  Azerbaijan,  countries  with  a  history  of  rivalry,  but  very  important  for  the 
region’s  geostrategic  stability.  A  proposal  for  creating  a  forum  for  cooperation  in  the 
Caucasus  was  raised  in  August,  2008  by  Turkish  Prime  Minister  Erdogan,  who  declared 
the  platform  could  restore  confidence  between  countries  and  will  solve  the  energy 
security  problems.  In  spite  of  the  issues  of  Armenian  genocide,  Turkey  advanced  the 
proposal  for  Armenia  to  become  the  alternative  route  for  oil  and  gas  from  Russia  or 
other  providers  from  Central  Asia.38  If  this  forum  is  successful  it  will  allow  Moscow  and 
Ankara  to  strengthen  their  positions  in  the  Caucasus  region,  thereby  weakening  the 
influence  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  regional  leader  after  the  collapse  of  the  USSR,  Turkey  saw  the  opportunity 
to  extend  its  influence  by  providing  cultural,  political,  economic  and  even  military 
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support  in  countries  from  her  close  neighborhood.  The  main  beneficiary  of  this  policy 
was  Azerbaijan,  where  Ankara  sought  to  influence  the  implementation  of  a  similar 
political  model,  a  Muslim  religious  democracy.  At  the  same  time,  Turkey  tried  and 
succeeded  in  preventing  Baku  from  falling  under  the  influence  of  Iran  or  Russia,  being 
actively  involved  in  the  economic  and  military  reconstruction  of  Azerbaijan.  In  2001 , 
Turkey  assumed  the  role  of  International  Security  Guarantor  for  Azerbaijan  when  the 
tensions  between  this  country  and  Iran  rose  up  and  after  that,  when  the  Nagorno 
Karabakh  conflict  was  breaking  out,  was  the  first  state  that  denounced  Armenian 
involvement  in  support  of  the  separatist  forces. 

Economically,  Turkey  has  supported  several  oil  and  gas  pipeline  projects  from 
Azerbaijan  to  Israel  and  Europe  (BTC  and  BTE),  via  Georgia.  The  benefit  of  Azerbaijan 
is  the  possibility  of  becoming  (along  with  other  countries  in  the  Caspian  region)  an  oil 
and  gas  supplier  for  European  markets  that  would  bring  high  revenue  for  their  economy 
to  the  detriment  of  Russia.  Turkey  also  hopes  to  place  herself  on  the  future  energy 
supply  map  of  the  zone,  to  become  an  oil  and  gas  hub,  and  to  ensure  energy 
independence.  To  achieve  this,  Turkey  has  strengthened  relations  with  Georgia, 
Azerbaijan,  Russia  and  Iran  despite  historical  disputes,  ethnic  or  confessional 
differences.  Turkey  also  supported  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan  (and  from  2009  Armenia)  to 
be  included  in  the  draft  East  -  West  energy  corridor39  in  order  to  weaken  Russia’s 
energy  monopoly. 

Military  speaking,  Turkey  offers  assistance  in  the  region  for  countries  such  as 
Iran,  Azerbaijan,  Turkmenistan  and  Kazakhstan.  She  built  a  naval  base  at  Aktan  in 
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Azerbaijan  and  harbor  facilities  at  Yaralievo  in  Kazakhstan,  and  has  provided  armament 
to  both  of  these  countries. 

Regarding  Iran,  the  Turkish  position  seeks  a  closer  relationship  that  reduces  the 
weight  of  the  US,  and  strengthens  Ankara’s  position  in  the  region.  Turkey,  which  shares 
border  with  Iran,  has  considerable  economic  interests  in  that  country.  Approximately  15 
percent  of  Turkish  natural  gas  needs  are  supplied  by  Iran,  and  the  volume  of  trade 
between  these  two  countries  reached  $10  billion.  In  2009,  Turkey  and  Iran  signed  a 
memorandum  which  allows  Turkey  to  sell  1 7.5  billion  cubic  meters  of  gas  per  year,  from 
South  Pars,  one  of  the  largest  Iranian  natural  gas  deposits.  On  May  17,  2010,  Brazil, 
Turkey  and  Iran  signed  an  agreement  that  provides  an  exchange  of  1200  kg  of  uranium 
low  rich  (3.5percent)  with  120  pounds  of  a  nuclear  fuel  (20  percent  enriched),  provided 
by  the  major  nuclear  powers  (US,  Russia,  China  or  France)  for  medical  research 
nuclear  reactor  of  Teheran  (in  spite  of  the  international  concern  regarding  Iranian 
nuclear  program).40  One  month  later,  on  June  9,  2010,  Turkey  and  Brazil  voted  against 
UN  Security  Council  Resolution  1 929  for  imposing  new  sanctions  against  Iran.41  Ankara 
believes  that  the  sanctions  will  affect  her  economy  and  doesn’t  want  to  repeat  the 
economic  losses  incurred  after  the  US  invasion  of  Iraq  (around  $40  billion  in  2002). 42 
“The  volume  of  trade  between  T urkey  and  Iran  . . .  can  pick  up  to  $  30  billion  if  the  UN 
sanctions  are  eliminated”  said  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  Ahmet  Davutoglu  in  an  interview 
on  Kanal  24  TV  Station.43 

In  terms  of  energy,  Russia  and  Turkey  are  very  closely  connected.  Russia  is  the 
most  important  commercial  partner  of  Turkey  with  exchanges  evaluated  at  $  28.2  billion 
(2008),  and  the  main  supplier  of  gas  and  oil  to  that  country.  Russia  supplies  Turkey  with 
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65  percent  of  its  natural  gas  and  40  percent  of  its  oil  imports.  Turkey  and  Russia  are 
partners  in  the  Blue  Stream  gas  pipeline,44  and  in  South  Stream  project.45  Furthermore, 
in  2009  they  signed  several  agreements  to  build  on  the  territory  of  Turkey  two  nuclear 
power  plants  (one  at  Mersin  and  another  at  Akkuyu,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  the 
Antalya  region;  the  station  will  belong  to  Russia,  and  Turkey  will  buy  the  electricity  made 
by  it),  and  several  hydroelectric  power  stations  (Bayram  and  Batik).46  Likewise  Russia 
has  agreed  to  support  the  civil  engineering  design  of  the  Samsun  -  Ceyhan  oil  pipeline, 
which  will  allow  the  transportation  of  oil  to  Europe,  passing  the  overloaded  Bosporus 
and  Dardanelles  Straits. 

For  Russia  and  the  coastal  states  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  also  for  the  countries  of 
the  Caucasus,  the  Turkish  Straits  are  their  single  link  with  the  world  energy  market  (the 
oil  delivered  through  Black  Sea  passages  is  estimated  at  2.9  billion  barrels  per  day). 
Traffic  has  tripled  since  2001  and  more  than  150  vessels  cross  the  Straits  every  day. 

For  safety  reasons,  Turkey  established  some  limitations;  oil  tankers  with  a  length  of 
over  200  meters  or  those  which  carry  dangerous  freights  can  pass  the  Straits  only 
during  the  day,  a  fact  which  combined  with  periods  of  bad  weather  creates  notable 
delays  in  the  winter  time. 

Furthermore,  the  straits  regime  does  not  allow  the  entry  of  more  than  nine 
military  vessels  (from  a  non  Black  Sea  powers),  with  a  total  weight  exceeding  30,000 
tons,  which  cannot  remain  in  the  sea  more  than  three  weeks.47  For  this  reason  the 
mission  Active  Endeavor  couldn’t  be  extended  into  the  Black  Sea  and  an  US  Nimitz 
class  aircraft  carrier,  with  more  than  97,000  tons  can’t  move  into  the  Black  Sea.  The 
dissension  with  US  which  has  lobbied  for  a  revision  of  the  Montreux  Convention, 
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appeared  especially  after  Romania  and  Bulgaria’s  admission  to  NATO,  and  again  when 
the  US  invaded  Iraq,  and  military  leaders  requested  an  active  military  presence  in 
region.  Another  effect  of  this  Convention  could  be  seen  during  the  War  in  Georgia  in 
2008,  when  the  Pentagon  wanted  to  send  a  “humanitarian  transport”  in  Georgia,  two 
hospital  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  69,360  tons,  but  Ankara  denounced  this  as  exceeding 
the  limits  of  the  convention  that  I  mentioned  before.  In  fact,  Turkey  wants  to  preserve 
her  status  in  the  space  between  Black  Sea  and  Caucasus  and  the  presence  of  NATO 
and  the  US  in  this  zone  can  affect  its  predominance.  Russia  clearly  understands  this 
position  and  has  encouraged  an  independent  Turkey  by  political,  economic  and  military 
means.  At  the  same  time  Turkey  has  considered  Russia  an  “indispensable  actor”  in  the 
region.48 

To  conclude  this  analysis,  what  is  the  Russia  interest  in  pursuing  a  partnership 
with  Turkey?  I  think  that  the  answer  is  obvious: 

-  To  assure  her  domination  in  the  Caucasus  region  and  Eastern  Europe,  using 
Turkey  as  a  transit  country  for  her  gas  and  oil  resources.  At  the  same  time,  Turkey  is  a 
very  important  economic  partner  for  Russian  economic  growth  and  a  factor  for 
increasing  her  attractiveness  in  relation  with  the  countries  from  within  its  sphere  of 
influence; 

-  To  strengthen  her  position  in  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia,  using  Turkey  as 
a  secular  Muslim  link  with  her  Islamic  population  from  the  North  Caucasus  and  with 
countries  from  Central  Asia  and  even  from  the  Middle  East; 
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-  To  ensure  that  Turkey  will  use  control  over  the  Bosporus  strait  (in  accordance 
with  Montreaux  agreement),  by  blocking  naval  traffic  especially  of  US  military  or  the 
future  European  battle  groups  in  the  Black  Sea; 

-  To  strengthen  and  encourage  an  independent  Turkey  in  international  politics,  to 
maintain  the  power  balance  in  the  region  and  to  force  the  other  powers,  such  as  the  US, 
EU  and  China  to  engage  Russia  in  problems  like  frozen  conflict,  arms  limitation,  nuclear 
non-proliferation,  energy  security,  etc.  Russia  exploits  Turkey’s  frustration  regarding  EU 
accession,  the  cooling  political  relationships  with  the  US  and  Israel,  and  pushes  Turkey 
to  strengthen  her  partnership  with  Iran,  Syria  and  support  for  the  Palestinian  cause. 
European  Union 

Successive  enlargement  of  NATO  and  the  EU  have  brought  the  littoral  countries 
from  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian  Sea  closer  to  the  EU,  and  their  actions  in  the 
international  arena  have  begun  to  affect  the  “European  project”  in  terms  of  politics, 
economics  and  security  issues.  The  EU  started  with  a  proactive  approach  in  its 
relationship  with  these  countries,  to  support  their  democratic  development,  their  effort 
for  achieving  social,  political  and  economic  stability.  Through  the  European 
Neighborhood  Policy  (launched  in  2004)  and  the  Eastern  Partnership  Program  (initiated 
by  the  EU  at  the  EU’s  General  Affairs  and  External  Relations  Council  in  Brussels,  on  26 
May  2008),  the  EU  has  tried  “to  project  the  EU  system  of  basic  values  (democracy  and 
human  rights,  rule  of  law,  good  governance,  free  market  economy  principle  and 
sustainable  development)”  in  all  countries  in  her  proximity  and  “to  transform  these 
neighbors  into  reliable  and  stable  partners”.  Moreover,  these  projects  have  sought  “to 
create  an  integrated  architecture  of  cooperation  which  allows  for  enhanced  EU-Russia 
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cooperation  and  intensified  ENP  without  antagonizing  Russia.”49  Between  2007  and 
2010,  the  EU  financed  many  social,  judicial  and  economic  programs  in  the  Eastern 
Partnership  countries  as  follows:  Armenia  -  98.4  million  Euros,  Azerbaijan  -  92  million 
Euros,  Georgia  -  1 20.4  million  Euros  (and  additional  founding  up  to  500  million  Euros  in 
order  to  counter  the  war’s  effect  from  2008),  Republic  of  Moldavia  -  209.7  billion  Euros, 
Ukraine  -  494  million  Euros.50 

Likewise,  the  programs  have  also  sought  to  enhance  stability  and  security  at  the 
EU’s  borders  by  promoting  good  neighborhood  relations  and  effective  cooperation,  and 
to  increase  confidence  between  partners.  For  instance,  EU  diplomacy  was  involved  in 
calming  the  tensions  between  Russia  and  Georgia  in  2008  (French  president  Nicolas 
Sarkozy  made  a  great  contribution)  and  now  in  solving  the  problem  in  the  Republic  of 
Moldova. 

The  Republic  of  Moldavia  tried  to  deal  with  her  separatist  “republic” 

T ransdniestria  many  times  after  the  end  of  their  war  ini  992,  but  a  strong  Russian 
military  contingent  remains  in  the  zone  as  a  “peace  keeping  force”  and  Moscow  has 
been  influencing  the  peace  process  in  a  negative  manner.  The  Moldavia  peace  plan, 
proposed  by  the  EU  and  called  “3D”  can  be  summarized  as:  demilitarization  - 
withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops  and  disarmament  of  Transdniestria  military  and 
security  forces;  decriminalization  -  suppressing  contraband,  arms  and  human  traffic  and 
other  criminal  activities;  democratization  -  implementing  the  rule  of  law  and  human 
rights  in  the  region.  This  peace  plan  can  be  considered  as  a  model  of  how  the  EU  seeks 
to  solve  the  “frozen  conflicts”  from  its  neighborhood  and  how  the  EU  wants  to  promote 
its  policy  and  democratic  values. 
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The  Organization  for  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe  (which  includes  all  the 
EU  members  but  also  Russia  and  the  countries  from  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia), 
the  EU,  Russia  and  Ukraine  were  involved  in  this  peace  process.  Some  agreements  for 
Russian  troop  withdrawal  were  signed,  but  the  Russian  Duma  never  approved  them. 

The  European  Neighborhood  Policy  and  the  Eastern  Partnership  Program  were  seen  by 
Russia  as  mechanisms  designed  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States.  Russian’s  reaction  was  to  keep  the  ex-Soviet  States  in  her  sphere 
of  influence,  even  if  the  means  used  were  totally  undemocratic  or  hegemonic. 

Moreover,  in  term  of  energy,  Russia  used  her  huge  oil  and  gas  resources  as  well  as  her 
large  energy  infrastructure  to  influence  the  EU’s  politics  and  decisions. 

European  countries  had  been  dependent  on  energy  imports  from  the  Middle  East 
and  Russia  and  events  like  the  “oil  and  gas  disputes”  between  Russia  and  Ukraine51 
and  between  Russia  and  Belarus52  showed  them  the  vulnerability  of  the  European 
energy  system.  When  the  Black  Sea  became  a  border  between  East  and  West  (after 
January  1 , 2007,  when  Romania  and  Bulgaria  joined  in  EU),  the  EU  had  a  chance  to 
solve  its  energy  needs  and  to  lessen  energy  dependency  on  Russia,  building  an 
alternative  route  for  gas  transit,  connecting  Western  Europe  with  the  natural  gas 
sources  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Middle  East  regions  by  implementing  some  projects 
such  as  the  Nabucco  pipeline. 

The  Nabucco  pipeline  is  designed  to  run  from  Turkey  via  Bulgaria,  Romania  and 
Hungary  to  Austria  and  could  be  connected  with  Azerbaijan,  Iran  or  Iraqi  gas  sources. 
Because  of  the  criticism  of  some  EU  members  that  the  pipeline  will  supply  just  a  few 
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countries  from  south-eastern  Europe,  and  as  a  result  of  the  recent  economic  crises,  the 
financial  sources  of  the  project  have  not  yet  been  determined. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  EU  community  acquis  for  energy  production, 
transport  and  transit,53  some  European  member  countries  have  tried  to  sign  separate 
agreements  with  Russia,  like  Germany  for  the  Nord  Stream  pipeline  project  or  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  Austria  and  Italy  for  the  South  Stream  pipeline  project. 

Russia  exploited  all  this  hesitation  and  weakness,  solved  the  problem  regarding 
gas  transit,  signed  an  agreement  for  a  new  pipeline’s  construction  that  will  feed  almost 
all  countries  from  Europe,  increasing  their  dependency  on  Russian  resources. 

A  good  example  of  this  idea  is  when  in  June  2008  Russian  president  Medvedev 
proposed  a  new  European  Security  Treaty  for  the  whole  Euro-Atlantic  space.  Russia 
argued  that  this  proposal  for  a  new  security  alliance  between  the  EU  and  Russia  is  an 
opportunity  for  Europe,  because  the  Old  Continent  is  no  longer  a  priority  for 
Washington,  and  especially  for  the  Barack  Obama  administration.  The  meeting  in 
Deauville  (France)  between  Angela  Merkel,  Nicolas  Sarkozy  and  Dmitry  Medvedev,  on 
October  20,  201 0  seems  to  support  the  idea  that  the  agreement  is  possible  (in  spite  of 
the  concern  of  Poland  and  Romania).  The  new  Euro-Russian  Common  Security 
concept  stresses  that  “rather  than  setting  up  a  new  institution,  the  EU  should  call  for  the 
creation  of  a  regular  informal  European  security  trialogue  that  would  build  on  the 
Merkel-Medvedev  idea  of  an  EU-Russia  security  dialogue  but  expand  it  to  include 
Turkey.  The  trialogue  -  which  would  bring  together  Europe’s  major  security  powers  in 
the  same  way  that  the  G20  convenes  the  world’s  economic  ones  -  could  meet  regularly 
to  discuss  the  major  security  issues  in  our  continent  and  the  overlapping  neighborhoods 
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of  its  central  players.  These  include  anything  from  ethno-national  conflicts  to  energy  cut¬ 
offs.  The  core  members  of  the  trialogue  would  be  the  EU,  Russia  and  Turkey  (until  it 
becomes  an  EU  member  state)...  a  new  institutional  order  in  the  continent  that  keeps 
the  EU  united,  Russia  post-imperial  and  Turkey  European.”54 

In  fact  Russia  wants  to  eliminate  the  current  US  diplomatic  and  military  design 
that  contains  her  and  to  keep  all  the  current  or  emergent  powers  away  from  her  area  of 
interest,  as  steps  toward  recovering  her  global  power  status. 

The  United  States  and  the  Its  Options 

Following  the  attacks  of  September  1 1 , 2001 ,  the  US  started  the  “war  against 
terror”,  the  Taliban  regime  in  Afghanistan  was  overthrown,  and  the  al  Qaida  insurgents 
were  driven  out  into  the  mountain  area  near  the  border  with  Pakistan.  A  huge  logistic 
supply  system  was  necessary  to  support  the  US  military  effort  and  in  this  case  countries 
from  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia  and  also  from  Eastern  Europe  became  more  important 
for  the  US.  The  new  military  bases  in  Romania  and  Bulgaria  (Eastern  Europe),  in 
Kyrgyzstan  (Central  Asia)  and  the  military  assistance  strongly  provided  to  Georgia 
(Caucasus)  had  extended  the  US  capacity  not  only  for  deploying  forces  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Central  Asia  but  also  for  keeping  the  door  open  for  democracy  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  For  example,  Ukraine,  Republic  of  Moldavia,  Georgia,  Azerbaijan  and 
Armenia  but  also  Kyrgyzstan,  Uzbekistan,  Turkmenistan  and  Kazakhstan  were 
encouraged  to  democratize  their  institutions  and  to  build  closer  relations  with  the  EU 
and  USA. 

The  US  presence  in  this  zone  accomplished  more  than  the  EU  has  done  with  the 
European  Neighborhood  Policy.  It  is  relevant  what  the  president  of  Romania  stated 
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welcoming  the  US  presence  in  the  Balkans  area  and  Black  Sea  region:  “It  is  clear  that 
the  United  States  seems  to  be  more  interested  by  the  instability  in  the  Black  Sea  area 
than  the  Europeans  are.  They  have  already  understood  the  importance  of  the  Black  Sea 
for  the  security  of  Europe.”55 

US  policy  in  the  zone  is  to  promote  democracy,  to  expand  free  trade  (especially 
in  oil  and  gas)  and  to  fight  against  terrorism,  organized  crime  and  the  smuggling  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Economically  speaking  the  US  encouraged  the  littoral  states  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  Caucasus  to  join  into  regional  organizations  such  as  the  Black  Sea  Economic 
Cooperation  (BSEC)  or  GUAM  Organization  for  Democracy  and  Economic 
Development  in  order  to  improve  regional  security  and  stability  and  to  expand  regional 
trade  agreements.  The  US  presence  in  the  region  has  brought  a  lot  of  money  for 
investment  in  oil  and  gas  infrastructure  projects,  but  also  a  wind  favoring  liberty  and 
democratization  for  many  nations.  “Colored  revolutions”  in  the  region  are  considered  by 
Russia  a  direct  consequence  of  the  US  presence.  They  succeeded  in  Ukraine,  Georgia 
and  Kyrgyzstan  but  failed  in  blood  in  Uzbekistan  and  the  Republic  of  Moldavia.  Failure 
in  Uzbekistan  led  to  closing  of  the  US  military  base  in  this  country.  Later  the  war  in 
Georgia,  new  elections  in  Ukraine  and  Moldova,  and  the  Custom  Union  with  Belarus 
and  Kazakhstan  strengthened  the  Russian  position  in  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia. 

Initially,  Russia  interpreted  the  US  war  in  Afghanistan  as  an  opportunity  to  act 
freely  against  the  independence  movements  or  separation  tendencies  inside  of  her 
boundaries.  Russia  considered  Islamic  fighters  from  Chechnya,  Dagestan  and 
Ingushetia  as  terrorists  and  after  that  claimed  international  support  in  her  fighting  in  the 
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Caucasus.  Subsequently,  Russia’s  position  was  more  nuanced  and  she  became 
increasingly  dissatisfied  and  concerned  because  of  the  US  presence  in  her  “area  of 
responsibility,”  especially  when  the  American  troops  didn’t  seem  to  finish  quickly  their 
job  in  Afghanistan. 

After  the  Cold  War,  the  USA  did  not  trust  Russia  because  of  her  uncertain 
aspirations  and  continued  a  policy  of  containment.  The  US  wants  to  be  prepared  in  case 
of  undemocratic  developments  in  Russia  and  wants  to  prevent  a  powerful  Russia  that 
wants  to  spread  control  over  all  countries  from  its  neighborhood. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  US  has  had  to  cooperate  with  Russia  in  the  management 
of  global  issues  such  as  arms  limitation,  nuclear  non-proliferation,  the  Greater  Middle 
East  (including  military  support  in  Afghanistan),  and  Iran  (as  I  showed  Russia  is 
involved  in  Iranian’s  nuclear  program  and  a  good  partner  in  energy  trade),  and  in  this 
case  the  Government  from  Washington  has  had  to  make  concessions  or  to  negotiate 
with  Russia. 

The  biggest  danger  in  this  equation  is  the  fact  that  the  US  could  fail  to 
understand  the  changes  in  the  regional  balance  of  power  after  the  war  in  Georgia,  and 
to  continue  to  believe  that  Russia  is  a  trusted  partner  interested  in  providing  global 
security  and  mutual  understanding.  In  this  scenario,  the  US  will  be  unable  to  honor  the 
security  guarantees  given  to  new  allies,  and  will  be  forced  to  accept  defeat  and  the  limit 
of  his  own  power.  This  will  lead  to  an  accelerated  decline  in  international  standing, 
because  of  the  fact  that  Russia,  the  EU,  Turkey  and  Iran  (even  China  and  India)  have  a 
very  clear  strategy  regarding  the  Caucasus  and  why  not  regarding  supremacy  in  the 
world. 
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As  long  as  the  US  remains  anchored  in  the  Middle  East  and  Afghanistan  it  will  be 
very  hard  to  find  the  necessary  diplomatic  resources  to  offset  Russia’s  policy  in  her 
neighborhood.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  a  much  tougher  job  for  the  US  to  isolate  a 
Security  Council  permanent  member  state,  which  has  privileged  relations  with  the  most 
powerful  countries  in  the  world  such  as  future  peer  competitors  China,  EU  and  Japan  or 
Brazil,  India  and  Turkey. 

While  Washington  sees  Moscow  as  a  rival  or  even  an  enemy  in  their  effort  for 
democratization  and  reform  agenda  of  Caucasus  region,  Berlin  and  Paris  share  and 
understand  Russia’s  legitimate  right  to  maintain  its  sphere  of  influence  around  its 
borders.  In  the  case  of  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan  (but  also  in  Ukraine  and  Belarus) 
Germany  and  France  maintain  a  reserved  attitude  and  may  accept  efforts  to  turn  these 
countries  into  Russian  satellites. 

To  isolate  Russia  means  to  have  a  strong  agreement  with  the  EU,  China  and 
other  powers,  but  now  the  US  like  a  “unipolar  actor”  hasn’t  any  option  because  all  the 
stakeholders  want  to  counter  balance  the  power  of  the  US.  All  the  US  can  do  is  to  limit 
Russian  access  to  high  technology  (in  term  of  technological  progress  Russia  is  quite 
vulnerable),  to  influence  her  exclusion  from  some  international  organizations,  or  to 
simply  sabotage  her  regional  initiatives  (such  as  the  Shanghai  Cooperation 
Organization,  Collective  Security  Treaty  Organization  and  Caucasus  Stability  and 
Cooperation  Platform).  But  this  will  have  a  price  -  it  will  improve  the  relationship 
between  Russia  and  the  major  players  and  finally  could  chance  the  balance  of  power  in 
her  favor. 
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The  US  must  convince  the  European  partners  that  its  foreign  policy  is  based  on 
the  strengthening  of  the  relationship  with  the  EU  countries  which  share  the  same 
cultural  and  economic  values  and  interests.  The  US  has  to  demonstrate  this  by 
involvement  in  solving  the  common  threats  such  as  the  impact  of  the  financial  crisis, 
energy  insecurity,  climate  change  and  immigration  (these  have  been  indentified  in  a  EU 
survey  as  major  risks  and  threats  that  the  EU  has  to  face  in  the  next  20  years,  and  from 
my  point  of  view  this  is  the  case  for  the  US  as  well). 

This  may  sound  strange,  but  the  solution  to  counterbalance  Russian  influence  in 
the  space  between  Black  Sea  and  Caspian  Sea  is  tied  to  and  depends  on  agreement 
between  the  EU  and  US.  To  be  more  explicit,  I  have  identified  some  ways  for  achieving 
this  goal: 

-  Reforming  NATO  as  a  Euro-Atlantic  Alliance  that  serves  as  a  collective  defense 
organization  and  as  an  institution  designed  to  manage  the  risks  and  threats  mentioned. 

It  has  to  take  into  account  finding  the  necessary  mechanisms  to  balance  the  influence  of 
the  political  decisions  of  its  powerful  members  at  the  expense  of  the  small  states,  but 
avoid  setting  the  consensus  rule  that  would  weaken  the  organization  because  of  the 
divergent  interests; 

-  Supporting  EU  enlargement  with  the  countries  from  former  Yugoslavia  and 
closing  the  strategic  partnership  with  Turkey,  Armenia,  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan  as  a  first 
step  toward  their  integration  in  the  Euro-Atlantic  Alliance  (it  will  be  most  important, 
particularly  for  Europe,  to  demonstrate  that  is  prepared  to  accept  Muslim  populations  in 
this  alliance); 
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-  Encouraging  and  supporting  Turkey’s  accession  into  the  Ell’s  project  would 
make  Ankara  more  malleable  on  the  matters  of  the  Black  Sea,  Aegean  islands  or  in 
reunification  of  Cyprus.  Accession  would  mean  diversification  of  energy  transport  routes 
and  ensure  European  energy  security.  Turkey  as  an  EU  member  would  not  endanger 
the  US  status-quo  in  the  region  and  would  help  to  enhance  the  European  project. 
Instead,  delaying  Turkey’s  accession,  as  we  can  see  today,  could  lead  this  country  into 
an  Islamic  fundamentalist  government  and  to  zero  sum  politics  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  Caucasus  zone.  This  option  could  transform  the  government  from  Ankara  into 
an  opponent  for  the  US  and  EU  and  this  will  serve  Russia’s  interest; 

-  Transferring  the  US  military  bases  from  Western  Europe  to  new  sites  in  the 
states  from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  (to  be  close  to  the  potential  threats  of  the 
Alliance,  and  to  give  the  possibility  of  efficient  and  prompt  reaction),  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  alignment  Baltic  Sea  -  Black  Sea.  On  another  hand  we  cannot  forget 
that  in  the  last  20  years  European  NATO  members,  and  especially  Germany  and 
France,  have  sought  to  decrease  the  US  military  presence  in  Europe.  Therefore,  the  US 
had  to  find  alternatives  for  their  military  bases  in  Europe,  and  the  solution  could  be 
Poland  and  Romania  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan  in  Caucasus. 
These  military  bases  can  also  serve  to  connect  the  antimissile  system  projected  to  be 
installed  in  Central  Europe  to  the  South  Caucasus  against  potential  threat  imposed  by 
Iran; 

-  Supporting  the  independence  of  the  South  Caucasus  countries  and 
encouraging  their  road  to  democracy  (the  EU  has  many  instruments  for  this,  and  the  US 
has  sufficient  experience  to  implement  them).  At  the  same  time  is  very  important  to 
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establish  military  assistance  in  the  partner  countries  that  are  not  NATO  members  such 
as  Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  the  Republic  of  Moldavia  or  even  from  Central  Asia,  to  integrate 
them  in  the  European  Neighborhood  Policy  and  Eastern  Partnership,  in  fact  to  give 
them  security  alternative  solutions; 

-  Financing  alternative  energy  projects  that  try  to  by-pass  Russia  (like  Nabbuco, 
AGRI,  etc)  in  order  to  assure  energy  security  for  European  partners,  and  transferring  of 
technologies  to  countries  that  supply  energy  within  the  strategic  partnership; 

In  conclusion,  the  US’s  interest  is  to  return  in  Europe  due  to  the  fact  that  future 
solutions  for  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  regarding  energy  security,  the  “frozen 
conflicts”  of  the  Caucasus,  and  democratic  development  of  Russia  are  strongly 
connected  with  the  future  evolution  of  the  partnership  between  the  EU  and  US.  A  strong 
US-EU  partnership  linked  with  closer  relationships  with  partners  from  the  Caucasus  and 
Asia  would  allow  Washington  “to  perpetuate  America's  own  dominant  position  for  at 
least  a  generation  and  preferably  longer  still;  and  to  create  a  geopolitical  framework  that 
can  absorb  the  inevitable  shocks  and  strains  of  social-  political  change  while  evolving 
into  the  geopolitical  core  of  shared  responsibility  for  peaceful  global  management.”56 

At  the  same  time  counterbalancing  the  advance  of  Russia  in  the  region  will 
prevent  future  military  conflicts,  promote  democracy  and  rule  of  law  and  expand  the  free 
trade  market  in  the  space  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian  Sea,  as  a  good  example 
for  all  countries  from  Eastern  Europe,  Central  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

Endnotes 

1  “Geostrategic  players  are  the  states  that  have  the  capacity  and  the  national  will  to 
exercise  power  or  influence  beyond  their  borders  in  order  to  alter ...  the  existing  geopolitical 
state  of  affairs.  They  have  the  potential  and/or  the  predisposition  to  be  geopolitically  volatile.  For 
whatever  reason — the  quest  for  national  grandeur,  ideological  fulfillment,  religious,  messianic,  or 
economic  aggrandizement — some  states  do  seek  to  attain  regional  domination  or  global 
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standing;  Geopolitical  pivots  are  the  states  whose  importance  is  derived  not  from  their  power 
and  motivation  but  rather  from  their  sensitive  location  and  from  the  consequences  of  their 
potentially  vulnerable  condition  for  the  behavior  of  geostrategic  players.  Most  often,  geopolitical 
pivots  are  determined  by  their  geography,  which  in  some  cases  gives  them  a  special  role  either 
in  dinning  access  to  important  areas  or  in  denying  resources  to  a  significant  player.”  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski,  “The  Grand  Chessboard:  American  Primacy  and  its  Geostrategic  Imperatives”, 
Univers  enciclopedic,  Bucharest,  2000:  53. 

2  “Since  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  and  its  NATO  allies  have 
constructed  a  post-Cold  War  order  that  effectively  shuts  Russia  out.  Although  NATO  and  the 
European  Union  have  embraced  the  countries  of  central  and  Eastern  Europe,  they  have  treated 
Russia  as  an  outsider,  excluding  it  from  the  main  institutions  of  the  Euro-Atlantic  community.” 
Charles  A.  Kupchan,  “NATO’s  Final  Frontier,”  Foreign  Affairs,  May/June  2010, 
http://www.foreignaffairs.com/articles/66217/charles-a-kupchan/natos-final-frontier  (accessed 
January  13,  2011). 

3  For  example:  the  Rose  Revolution  in  Georgia  (2003),  the  Orange  Revolution  in  Ukraine 
(2004)  and  the  Tulip  Revolution  in  Kyrgyzstan  (2005); 

4  “The  Russia-Georgia  war  of  August  2008  was  an  example  of  traditional  sphere  of 
influence  politics.  It  easily  fits  into  the  logic  of  the  ‘contested  neighborhood’  in  which  two  great 
powers  -  in  this  case  the  West  and  Russia  -  struggle  over  decisive  influence  in  a  certain  region. 
Russia  acted  against  Georgia  in  order  to  demonstrate  its  will  to  secure  a  sphere  of  privileged 
interests  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.”  Ivan  Krastev  &  Mark  Leonard,  “The 
Spectre  of  a  Multipolar  Europe",  European  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  October  2010:  19, 
http://www.ecfr.eu/content/entry/the_spectre_of_a_multipolar_europe_publication  (accessed 
November  1 1 , 2010). 

5  “Ukraine  is  a  country  that  has  spent  most  of  the  past  centuries  split  between  competing 
empires,  and  the  fault  lines  run  deep.  Historically,  the  west  of  the  country  was  governed  for 
more  than  300  years  by  either  the  Polish  or  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  The  final  parts  of  western 
Ukraine  were  added  only  in  1939.  Meanwhile  the  east  was  dominated  by  Russia.  For  most  of 
this  time,  the  dividing  line  was  the  great  Dnepr  River.  This  division  is  reflected  in  language, 
religion  and  even  the  name  of  the  country,  which  means  ‘frontier’.  The  east  is  Russian-speaking 
and  Christian  Orthodox.  The  west  is  mostly  Ukrainian  speaking  and  Greek  Catholic,  a  religion 
orthodox  in  character  but  owing  allegiance  to  the  Pope.”  Chris  Stephen,  “Fears  of  East  -  West 
split  in  Ukraine,”  The  Guardian,  28  November  2004, 

http://www.guardian.co.uk/world/2004/nov/28/ukraine.theobserver  (accessed  November  11, 
2010). 


6  “The  EU’s  ‘unipolar  moment’  is  over.  In  the  1990s,  the  EU’s  grand  hope  was  that 
American  hard  power  would  underpin  the  spread  of  European  soft  power  and  the  integration  of 
all  Europe’s  powers  into  a  liberal  order  -  embodied  in  NATO  and  the  EU  -  in  which  the  rule  of 
law,  pooled  sovereignty  and  interdependence  would  gradually  replace  military  conflict,  the 
balance  of  power  and  spheres  of  influence.  However,  the  prospects  for  this  unipolar  multilateral 
European  order  are  fading.  Europeans  were  quick  to  hail  the  rise  of  a  multipolar  world,  but  much 
slower  to  spot  the  parallel  emergence  of  different  poles  within  their  own  continent.  Russia,  which 
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47  See  the  Convention  Regarding  the  Regime  of  the  Straits,  Montreux,  July  20,  1936, 
Article  18: 

“(1 )  The  aggregate  tonnage  which  non-Black  Sea  Powers  may  have  in  that  sea 
in  time  of  peace  shall  be  limited  as  follows: 

(a)  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  said  Powers  shall  not  exceed  30.000  tons; 

(b)  If  at  any  time  the  tonnage  of  the  strongest  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  shall  exceed  by  at 
least  10.000  tons  the  tonnage  of  the  strongest  fleet  in  that  sea  at  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the 
present  Convention,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  30.000  tons  mentioned  in  paragraph  (a)  shall  be 
increased  by  the  same  amount,  up  to  a  maximum  of  45,000  tons.  For  this  purpose,  each  Black 
Sea  Power  shall,  in  conformity  with  Annex  IV  to  the  present  Convention,  inform  the  Turkish 
Government,  on  the  1 st  of  January  and  the  1 st  of  July  of  each  year,  of  the  total  tonnage  of  its 
fleet  in  the  Black  Sea;  and  the  Turkish  Government  shall  transmit  this  information  to  the  other 
High  Contracting  Parties  and  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations; 

(c)  The  tonnage  which  any  one  non-Black  Sea  Power  may  have  in  the  Black  Sea  shall 
be  limited  to  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  provided  for  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  above; 

(d)  In  the  event,  however,  of  one  or  more  non-Black  Sea  Powers  desiring  to  send  naval 
forces  into  the  Black  Sea,  for  a  humanitarian  purpose,  the  said  forces,  which  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  8.000  tons  altogether,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Black  Sea  without  having  to  give  the 
notification  provided  for  in  Article  13  of  the  present  Convention,  provided  an  authorization  is 
obtained  from  the  Turkish  Government  in  the  following  circumstances:  if  the  figure  of  the 
aggregate  tonnage  specified  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  above  has  not  been  reached  and  will  not 
be  exceeded  by  the  dispatch  of  the  forces  which  it  is  desired  to  send,  the  Turkish  Government 
shall  grant  the  said  authorization  within  the  shortest  possible  time  after  receiving  the  request 
which  has  been  addressed  to  it;  if  the  said  figure  has  already  been  reached  or  if  the  dispatch  of 
the  forces  which  it  is  desired  to  send  will  cause  it  to  be  exceeded,  the  Turkish  Government  will 
immediately  inform  the  other  Black  Sea  Powers  of  the  request  for  authorization,  and  if  the  said 
Powers  make  no  objection  within  twenty-four  hours  of  having  received  this  information,  the 
Turkish  Government  shall,  within  forty-eight  hours  at  the  latest,  inform  the  interested  Powers  of 
the  reply  which  it  has  decided  to  make  to  their  request.  Any  further  entry  into  the  Black  Sea  of 
naval  forces  of  non-Black  Sea  Powers  shall  only  be  affected  within  the  available  limits  of  the 
aggregate  tonnage  provided  for  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  above. 

(2)  Vessels  of  war  belonging  to  non-Black  Sea  Powers  shall  not  remain  in  the 
Black  Sea  more  than  twenty-one  days,  whatever  is  the  object  of  their  presence  there.” 

48  “Political  (Turkey  -  Russia)  dialogue  on  the  Black  Sea/Caucasus  region  intensified 
when  it  became  clear  that  the  U.S.  is  pushing  for  a  larger  role  for  NATO  in  the  region.  The 
revolutions  in  Georgia  and  Ukraine  added  to  the  sense  of  Turkish  ‘encirclement’  as  Romania 
and  Bulgaria  were  admitted  to  NATO  in  2004.  Troubled  by  the  growing  uncertainty  vis-a-vis  its 
European  aspirations  Turkey  responded  to  insistent  Russian  overtures  to  collaborate  in  the 
region.  Turkish  opposition  to  extra-regional  penetration  of  the  region  is  mostly  explained  by  two 
factors:  First,  that  there  is  no  need  for  NATO  to  enter  the  region  as  existing  regional  structures 
are  adequate  and  in  concert  with  NATO  operations;  second,  that  any  regional  initiative  must 
include  Russia.  As  recent  as  last  spring  a  Turkish  foreign  ministry  official  noted  that  ‘without 
Russia  we  cannot  fulfill  our  objectives.  Russia  needs  to  be  on  board.’  Ankara  strongly  believes 
that  antagonizing  Moscow  would  only  destabilize  the  region  and  thus  constantly  refers  to  the 
need  to  involve  ‘all  littoral  states’  in  any  regional  scheme.  Furthermore,  Ankara  argues  that  there 
are  not  any  significant  threats  emanating  from  the  region.  Turkey  also  believes  that  Russia  is  a 
key  party  to  the  resolution  of  the  frozen  conflicts  in  the  region.  In  clear  continuity  with  Turkey’s 
traditional  respect  for  its  former  adversary  Ankara  sees  Russia  as  an  indispensable  actor  in  the 
region.  Such  respect  was  amply  demonstrated  during  a  recent  security  address  by  Turkey’s 
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renegotiate  gas  transit  fees,  considering  Naftogaz's  current  annual  transit  revenue  of  roughly 
$2.5  billion  to  be  less  than  adequate.  Gazprom  is  strongly  opposed  to  reopening  the  contract 
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